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MR. HOBSON FINDS IT HARD WORK. 


THE SOWER’S REWARD. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
CHAPTER V.—THE INSEPARABLES. 


“My friend,” said the professor to the Spaniard, 
as he removed his cigar for a moment, “1 suspect 
you are running after a shadow. This young person 
is but the daughter of a roturie.” 

“Well, but roturiers are often very rich; and 
how do you know he is a roturier ?”” 
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‘He avowed it himself in the public conveyance. 
He is a man of low tastes, believe me.” 

‘‘ Tf his tastes are low, I may hope to accommo- 
date them,” said Captain Manuel. ‘If he gives me 
his daughter with a good ‘ dot,’ his tastes may be as 
low as he likes.” 

“Ah, but he is fond to excess of this daughter. 
He will not resign her at a word.” 

‘‘He shall have two words, then.” 

“Take my advice, and stick to the lady in the 
blue sunshade.” 
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‘Thanks, professor. Ihave my own little notions, 
and prefer youth and beauty when they are to be 
had into the bargain.” 

‘Well; advice is wasted on some people. 
to my apartment and give me my revenge.” 

‘With all my heart—that is, if you can get it. 
But, somehow, I was born under a lucky star, and 
you under an unlucky.” 

‘‘Ah! the fates may be in my favour this time.” 

Could this be the man who, under the impulse of 
good feeling, had bought a New Testament of 
Meurice? Indeed, it was; but he had not read one 
word of it. 

Mr. Hobson visited Edward Burton, and found 
him with a set of sketches spread out on his counter- 
pane. 

‘** Ah, these are charming,” said he, sitting down 
and looking at them. ‘ Why, here’s the very view 
of Biarritz I wanted to have! How much, now, do 
you expect for this?” 

** Well, I suppose the market price may be about 
three guineas—for that and its companion I may 
hope for five.” 

‘¢Then let me secure them at once,’’ said Mr. 
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Hobson, drawing out his purse, ‘‘or they may be | 
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whipped up by somebody else.” 

‘*Mr. Hobson, this is really too good!” 

‘‘How so? I am paying the market price for 
what I am desirous to secure. If you’re satisfied, 
so am I.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I am; and I assure you this money is 
particularly acceptable to me, having been dis- 
appointed of a remittance.” 

After this they had a good deal of familiar talk, 
which ripened the intimacy wonderfully; and Mr. 
Hobson left the young artist relieved of what had 
been a very heavy weight on his mind, 

‘‘ A fine morning ; I knew it would be!” exclaimed 
Charley Fairford, joyously. ‘‘I wonder what sort 
of a hand Mr. Hobson is at climbing. He doesn’t 
look the make for it. I must keep behind him and 
back him up a little; because it was I who offered 
to show him the lions, so it won’t do to forsake him. 
What a lot of guides stand smoking outside! They 
evidently reckon on being in request.’ 

It was a lively scene that Burton wistfully beheld 
from his window. 
izzard, others were engaging mules and donkeys to 
take them over the easier part of the road. Mr. 
Hobson and the professor looked rather ridiculous 
mounted on quadrupeds so low that their feet almost 
touched the ground. It was scarcely six o’clock 
when the little party wound through a fir forest to 
a gap in the mountains. Next they began to scale 
a steep mountain side, which Mr. Hobson found no 
joke; and hard work had Charley to get him to the 
top, or what seemed it. But, arrived at the spot he 
had been eyeing as his goal, Mr. Hobson exclaimed, 
in dismay,— 

** Why, what is this? 
I’ve no more go in me.” 

‘You'll be all right, sir, presently,” said Charley. 
‘Only a little way farther ; and then, such a view!” 

‘A little way? But over all those loose stones ? 
and with my tender feet!” 

Charley laughed and said, ‘“‘ N’ayez pas peur; 
Napoleon a passé ict,” which was a favourite quota- 
tion of his, not exactly based on fact in this instance. 

‘Well, but—hoy! hoy! I’m slipping.” 


‘All right, sir. No, you ain’t.” 


‘ Alps on Alps arise!’ and 
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‘There ! 
after it.” 

Charley ran, recovered it, and brought it back. My. 
Hobson was ashamed to be outdone by this laughing, 
chattering boy, so he toiled on, hot as fire, for another 
half-hour ; and then as the splendid view of hundreds 
of mountain peaks burst upon him, Adeliza joyfully 
cried, ‘‘ Now, papa, does not this repay you?” ; 

People now drew breath and rested, and talked 
good deal of nonsense, and made one or two sensible 
remarks, and then they all came down again, and 
returned, hot, tired, some rather jaded, others in 
high spirits. Already these pleasure-seekers, having 
exhausted the amusements of Eaux Bonnes, were 
planning to proceed to Cauterets. 

At the pleasantest hour of evening, when all 
nature looked additionally lovely, and every heart, 
one would think, must be attuned to harmony, 
Captain Manuel and Alphonse Villanos strolled side 
by side along a green alley, the former with his 
thumbs in the arm-holes of his coat, which gave him 
a specially dégagé, disreputable look; and this was tho 
substance of their dialogue :— 

‘Tt would be particularly convenient if you would 
settle with me this evening.” 

‘‘ Have I not told you it is out of my power? I 
have written to my friend Poltrot.”’ 

‘‘ Poltrot may be absent or sick,” 

‘Not at all likely. Ifhe be, can I help it?” 

‘That is not exactly my affair. My stay here is 
short; and I want to settle my accounts.” 

** Settle them, my friend, by all means.” 

‘That must be by calling in outstanding debts.” 

‘Ts it possible a gentleman can speak thus 
coarsely of a debt of honour ?”’ 

‘* Honour ? ahem!” 

‘‘Do you doubt my honour, sir?” 

‘Tf I do, I suppose you'll do me the favour of 
blowing my brains out. No, no, I only doubt when 
I shall see my money.” 

‘‘ When Poltrot answers my letter, I have already 
told you. Surely you can wait.” 

‘Well, that depends. My movements will be 
regulated by various circumstances.” 

‘Phe Hobsons departing or continuing here, for 
example.” 

** Perhaps.” 

‘* Ah! you may as well believe me: you'll do no 
good there.” 

‘How do you know? 
anxious to spoil sport.” 

‘¢ Oh, it’s no affair of mine, only I don’t like to see 
aman making a fool of himself.” 

‘‘T’m not making a fool of myself. It’s not my 
way.” 

** What about the German widow?” 

‘* How could I know she was already engaged ?” 

‘* What about the English mees?” 

‘* How could I tell she was a ward in chancery ?” 

‘‘ And how can you tell you have a chance of Miss 
Hobson ?” 

‘That remains to be seen. I have conciliated the 
papa; praised his country, praised his boots, praised 
his French accent. When you are not by, the young 
lady smiles on me.”’ 

‘Oh, does she, indeed?” very satirically and in- 
credulously. 

“Yes, she does so; and it seems to me, professor, 
from all this malignity of yours, that you want to 
strike in for her yourself!” 


there goes my hat, and I can’t run 


You seem uncommonly 
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“Malignity? Ho! ho! 
field is open to me.” 

“No, sir, it is not—no true friend, no man of 
honour would think so.” 

“Tt strikes me that this phrase, ‘man of honour,’ 
occurs a little too often to be quite in good taste, or 
quite endurable. Have a care, Manuel; the word 
honour is often used the most by those who possess 
it the least.” 

“This to me! an officer in her Catholic Majesty’s 
service?” 

“ Pooh! pooh! you have been drinking rather too 
freely.” 

‘Sir, name your time, place, and weapon—”’ 

* Pooh! pooh !—” 

‘“‘7’m in deadly earnest; only blood will wipe it 
out.” 

“Well, then, to oblige you, we’ll exchange shots at 
once— we need not have any witnesses—Il’]l await you 
here while you fetch the pistols—”’ 

Villanos coolly folded his arms and paced the 
ground like a sentry, while Manuel, with a good deal 
of bluster and vapouring, returned to the inn for his 
pistols, charged them (not with ball), and hastened 
forth with such ferocious looks that the waiters and 
guides hanging about the door could not but notice 
his excited mien, comment on it to one another, and 
finally send out a pretty strong reconnaissance. 

Betore they reached the ground, however, two pistol 
shots were heard among the trees, and the guides 
rushed forward excitedly, expecting to find two com- 
batants weltering in their blood. instead of which, 
there were the duellists, frantically shaking each 
other’s hands, falling on each other’s necks, and, 
doubtless, bedewing each other’s manly cheeks with 
tears, if by any nice hydraulic process they could pro- 
duce any. 
it was a very poor farce. However, it quite answered 
Manuel’s purpose of being talked about as having 
fought his friend for the sake of a young lady. Had 
Villanos, who really was no coward, thought the 
challenge more than a mere bravado, his indiffer- 
ence might have been nearer allied to what the world 
calls courage. He was an infidel, and cared too little 
for either world to value at a pin’s point the end of 
his worthless, hopeless existence. Wretched, indeed, 
must be the state of that man to whom the present is 
of no value, and the future is without hope. 

Manuel held out the pistols for his choice: he took 
one at random. 

‘‘ Now then—ten paces, and then turn and fire.” 

Villanos did so, and fired into the air. Manuel did 
the same; then flew into his friend’s arms. 

‘*T don’t believe they were charged with ball,” said 
Villanos, eoldly. 

‘They were not,” said Manuel, ‘‘ I only wanted to 
prove your mettle. You fired into the air. Could I 
have risked such a life as yours, my invaluable friend ? 
No, no!” (More embracing.) 

By the time they reached the hotel, they were 
herves. Next morning they awoke and found them- 
selves famous; among the vulgar and gossiping, that 
is, who were delighted to have something to talk 
about. The hotel-keeper was delighted with the 
éclat of a duel, fought by bosom friends about a 
young lady; various versions of it found their way 
into the local papers—the ‘‘ Gazette des Eaux,” the 
“‘Nymphe des Eaux,” the ‘‘ Moniteur des Eaux,” 
etc., ete. 

Villanos did not care one farthing about the matter. 


Andif I did, I suppose the 


It might have been a tragedy, in reality | 
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Manuel was so absurd as to suppose he should rise 
to high-water mark in the good graces of Mr. and 
Miss Hobson by this passage of arms, but found him- 
self miserably mistaken. 

At first Mr. Hobson could not believe his ears: 
he thought there must be some mistake in supposing 
a duel had been fought about his daughter. That 
two men, who had absolutely no pretensions to her at 
all, should presume to involve her name in their 
quarrel, was too ridiculous; it was offensive; it made 
him uncomfortable to be in daily intercourse with such 
people; it showed what unwarrantable impertinences 
they could be guilty of. He wished to be beyond 
their reach: and though Eaux Bonnes really inte- 
rested him enough to incline him to wish to remain 
there a little longer, this unpleasant affair made him 
and Adeliza think that it would be much best to 
follow the Fairfords to Cauterets the very next 
morning. 

To increase the absurdity of the newspaper 
canards, which possibly emanated from Manuel him- 
self, the involuntary heroine was spoken of as 
daughter of ‘‘the well-known millionaire, Mr. Hobson, 
of Hobson’s Choice!” 


CHAPTER VI.—BALLAD LORE. 


‘Trey are gone!” said Captain Manuel, with a 
blank look at Villanos, who had overslept himself. 

‘Well, who cares?” said Villanos. ‘‘ Not I, for 
one: you know I never was épris.”’ 

Yet, strange to relate, that afternoon Villanos was 
missing, leaving his dear friend at liberty to pay his 
bill. He had gone out with a donkey boy and small 
donkey towards the Col de Louvie, which, everybody 
knows, is not towards Cauterets—alighted at the foot 
of amountain, which he prepared to climb, telling the 
boy to wait for him till he came back—and the boy 
waited and waited till the sun began to decline and 
there was hardly time to return before dark. Vil- 
lanos was missing ! 

When Manuel heard this, he looked very queer. 
One or two simple mortals suggested he might have 
fallen down a precipice, or encountered a bear; but 
Manuel thought it quite unlikely. <A lady, deeply 
read in sensational literature, looked piercingly at 
Manuel, to see if he betrayed signs of guilt; but he 
bore the scrutiny, and did not seem burdened with 
the death of his comrade. He only looked gloomy, 
put his hands into his pockets, and observed, ‘‘ He 
may turn up yet: if he does not by to-morrow morn- 
ing, I must go and look after him.” 

One or two heads of families thought this unac- 
countable disappearance of one who had so recently 
eaten the same bread and quaffed the same wine, dis- 
agreeable, to say the least of it; and some guides, 
having nothing better to do, and with a vague hope 
of being paid for it, went towards the mountain and 
searched the neighbourhood, but with no success. 
So, next morning, Manuel disappeared too; but he 
paid his bill first. The head of the establishment 
met him just as he was going off, and suggested that 
as unfortunate casualties seemed happening, perhaps 
he would obligingly settle his little account. ‘‘Oh, 
certainly—his head was so full of his poor friend, he 
could think of nothing else. He did not know 
whether he should return or not—there was no know- 
ing where this chase might take him. If he did not 
return, he would write to say where his baggage was 
to be sent after him.” 

yy¥2 
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A few hours after he was gone, a guide came in 
who deposed to having seen the professor, mounted 
on a mule, between Arrens and Argelez. 

Edward Burton was now the only one of our 
acquaintance remaining at the Hotel de France, and 
he bore the tedium of his confinement pretty well, 
having had the satisfaction of selling several of his 
sketches, and receiving a money letter from home. 
Though his left wrist was bandaged, he could use 
his right hand well enough to draw and write a 
little. He read all the books he could get, but they 
were chiefly trashy French novels thrown aside by 
travellers: they were ill-matched companions for his 
little Testament. He sat at the window a good deal, 
observed, and reflected ; but missed the genial visita- 
tions of that good Samaritan whose last words to the 
landlord had been, ‘‘ Take care of him.”’ 

The Hobsons were now on their way to Cauterets, 
passing the romantic old town and castle of Lourdes, 
surrounded with barren mountains, which were 
agreeably succeeded by a sweet pastoral country as 
they approached Argelez. Here, at a neat little hotel, 
the Fairfords had stopped to dine; and, afterwards, 
the two parties pursued their route together. 

It was dark before they reached Cauterets, and 
lights were streaming from the open windows of the 
public rooms where people were dancing. Mr. 
Hobson observed there was still time to join them, if 
Adeliza liked to take the trouble to dress; but she 
said she thought hot, crowded rooms would be a very 
poor exchange for the open air after a day’s journey; 
and as many persons were still in the gardens, they 
went thither by mutual consent. There had been a 
long drought ; and the weather being intensely hot, 
they were glad to remain out of doors with the 
latest. 

Cauterets was much more Spanish than any place 
they had yet seen. There were dark-eyed ladies 
with graceful black lace mantillas, and high combs, 
and large fans, and delicate Cinderella-like slippers— 
cavaliers with large cloaks gracefully flung round 
them, smoking, or talking, or singing—how different 
from what the place would be in the winter! Now 
the streets were crowded early in the morning, 
people going to the baths and afterwards returning 
from them; the stall-keepers set out their gayest, 
brightest wares in tempting array ; market-women 
and girls were flocking in with baskets of fruit, 
eggs, poultry, and honey ; hack carriages and wheel 
chairs, and files of ponies, mules, and donkeys, stood 
for hire; while, whichever way you turned, you were 
beset by muleteers and donkey boys, who regarded 
you as their property, their prey ; and spoke of you 
thus, immediately behind your back,— 

‘* Don’t bother that gentleman, he’s my traveller. 
TU hit you if you meddle with him. He’s mine.” 

Adeliza enjoyed delightful rides with her father 
and the Fairfords, Charley keeping beside her 
wherever they went, because he said they were en 
rapport with one another. ‘‘ And besides,” said he, 
with a knowing smile, ‘‘I shall keep off such fellows 
as Captain Manuel and the villainous professor. 
I’ve no doubt there are soine of the same sort here.” 

He took great interest in Mr. Hobson’s bargain- 
ings with flymen, etc., often helping him with his 
readier French, and readier wit too, when he saw 
him about to be imposed upon. 

‘**That’s twice too much, sir,” he would say in 
English. ‘‘I know this fellow offered to do it for 


half that money, yesterday, an‘l did it too,” 
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‘‘ Where are you going to to-day, sir?” he said 
one morning, when his father and mother were busy 
with letters. 

‘‘Tt’s too hot to go anywhere, I think,” said Mr. 
Hobson. 

‘What! did you come all the way here from Eng- 
land to sit indoors ? ” 

‘‘ Charley !”’ said his mother, reprovingly. 

“Tt’s for his own good, mamma, dear. I’m sure, 
sir, you don’t want to keep Miss Hobson in?” 

‘Well, no, but we’ve been shaking about a good 
deal lately, and I’m not quite as young as you are, 
young gentleman, and would rather sit quiet and 
read my newspaper in the shade.” 

‘‘Take the newspaper in your pocket, sir, and you 
shall read it where there’s plenty of shade.” 

‘You importunate fellow! Well, Addy, what do 
you say?” 

‘‘T wish to be ruled by you, papa.” 

“But do you really want to go out this hot 
morning ?”” 

‘‘T am quite comfortable here in this shady room.” 

‘¢ But the sun will be full on this room presently,” 
said Charley; ‘‘ andI can take you where you'll have 
lots of shade.” 

‘‘ Where do you want us to go to ?” said Mr. 
Hobson, beginning to parley. 

‘‘ Wherever you like, sir, of course; only there 
are heaps of things you haven’t seen yet—the Cirque 
de Gavarnie, the Bréche de Roland—” 

‘‘ Ah, I understand we must see the Cirque,” said 
Mr. Hobson, “‘ but that is a walk of several miles.” 

‘‘But you can get a beautiful view of it in half 
an hour from where we are now,” said Charley. 
‘*T’ve been, so I know.”’ 

‘¢ What is it like ?”’ 

‘“‘ Well, it’s a great, great circle, or semicircle, of 
polished marble rocks, with cascades falling down 
them. Words can’t describe it, sir! You must see 
to believe it; and you'll never see such a sight 
again. Rocks of polished marble, sir! A cascade, 
twelve hundred feet high, falling from the top, and 
glittering with prismatic colours in the sun. You 
needn’t go near them if you don’t like—they look 
best a little way off, where you can see the general 
effect, and towards evening, when the sun catches 
the spray, making it look like a shower of diamonds, 
and the snow looks rose-coloured.” 

‘Oh, yes, I mean to see it, of course; only this is 
the morning, not the evening.” 

“You'll go, then, sir, this evening; and you'll 
let me go with you?” 

‘Oh, yes, by all means.” 
in triumph. 

Part of the way they rode and part they walked. 
Charley, who now considered himself perfect master 
of Mr. Hobson’s character and habits, knew he 
would soon fall tired unless he gave him something 
to think of, so he went on in the following disjointed 
manner. 

‘The Cirque is one of the grandest things in the 
world, and I know you'll say so when you see it; 
but the thing I want to see above all is the Bréche 
de Roland—the breach, you know, that he cut with 
his mighty sword.” 

‘‘How did he do that?” said Mr. Hobson, 
humouring him. 

‘Well, you know, it was a magig sword, of 
course, and the whole story, at least great part 0 
it, must be fable; but I wish it were all true, it’s 


And Charley went off 
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so beautiful. Charlemagne must have been a 
wonderfully great man, Mr. Hobson, everybody 
says so. They agree about that if they do about 
anything, though I like our King Alfred better by 
ever so much. Alfred did good at home, and his 
principle was, ‘Defence, not defiance,’ whereas 
Charlemagne went forth as a conqueror.” 

“Then Alfred was by far the best, I say,’ ob- 
served Mr. Hobson. 

“Well, so he was; but still Charlemagne was 
great, and he conquered Spain and Christianised it, 
all but Saragossa—in outward show at any rate,” 
said the boy. 

“Oh! Well?” 

‘Well, the Sultan of Saragossa was deep, very 
deep. And he sent an embassage to Charlemagne, 
promising him all manner of rich presents if he 
would return to Aix, and that he would come and 
do him homage there, and become a Christian into the 
bargain, if he would but go away.” 

“And did such a wise king as Charlemagne 
swallow the bait ?”’ 

‘‘Well, you see he was leaving Spain already; 
but I suppose he thought he might as well get 
something by it. He behaved very coolly, took a 
day to think about it, called a council of his peers 
(who were bivouacking in the open field), and con- 
sulted with them what answers he should send back. 
Then the question rose who should take the mes- 
sage. Roland wanted to go, Oliver wanted to go, 
because it was dangerous, and therefore delightful ; 
but Charlemagne said, ‘No, you are too head- 
strong.’ ”’ 

“ Very good.” 

‘‘Then Ganelon, Roland’s father-in-law, said, ‘If 
you hearken to that scatterbrains you will have war 
all your life. Why should we distrust this sultan ?’ 
Then Roland said, out of pique, ‘Send Ganelon to 
him.’ ‘ Very well,’ said Charlemagne, ‘so I will.’ 
Then Ganelon was ready to burst with rage, because 
he didn’t want to go. He began to blubber like 
a baby, and said, ‘I shall go to my death, I well 
know it.’ And Roland said, tauntingly, ‘ Here, let 
me go, you cry-baby,’ or something to that effect, 
and the king thought Ganelon chicken-hearted, and so 
he was. However, he had to go, and the selfish 
fellow, because he was crossed, determined to betray 
his king and ‘country, out of mean spite. You see, 
Mr. Hobson, he must have had a bad heart.” 

‘“‘ Well, I never heard so many particulars of it 
before,” said Mr. Hobson. ‘‘ What history did you 
find it in?” 

“Ballad history,” said Charley; ‘‘ but ballad 
history is often true, for all that.” 

‘“ Well, go on. Perhaps we shall come, by-and- 
by, to something unlikely to be true.” 

‘Perhaps we shall,” said Charley, smiling. 
“Well, the Sultan of Saragossa said to Ganelon, 
when he got to him, ‘ Will this old king of yours 
never be at rest? He seems bent upon making a 
disturbance.’ ‘Sir,’ says Ganelon, ‘a word in your 
ear. He'll never be at rest while Roland is at his 
elbow, and Oliver is almost as bad. Now, take my 
advice. The emperor is already leaving Spain; 
I will manage matters so as that Roland shall 
command the rear-guard. Do you watch for your 
opportunity, when Charlemagne is well ahead of 
him, and then give Roland such a thrashing as he 
deserves.’ The Sultan thought this a capital idea, 
and acted on it. So, when Charlemagne, thinking 
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of no harm, had drawn off with the main army,— 
‘Sound trumpets!’ ‘To your horses !’—the pagans 
attacked Roland in the pass of Roncesvalles, and 
cut him and his rear-guard to pieces, though he 
blew his horn to recall his uncle, who heard it thirty 
leagues off! Oh, what a pity!” groaned Charley, 
‘‘and it must have been before that that he cut 
through the mountain with his famous sword 
Durendal, because when they found his body— 


* Beneath a tree, his horn and sword 
Lay underneath his head.’” 





MEDICAL WOMEN; OR, QUALIFIED FEMALE 
MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS.* 


Tue subject of the admission of educated women to 
the medical profession has of late attracted so much 
attention, that the following slight sketch of what 
has recently been effected by Englishwomen towards 
obtaining a complete medical education, may be 
found interesting. 

Before entering on this statement, it will be as 
well to explain the meaning of the term “qualified 
medical practitioner,” as defined according to the 
laws at present in force in Great Britain. A quali- 
fied medical practitioner is a person who holds a 
licence or diploma from one or more of the nineteen 
corporations enumerated in the Medical Act of 1858, 
and whose name and qualifications are entered on 
the medical register. Without such registration no 
person can legally sign medical certificates of any 
kind, hold poor-law appointments, or recover fees, 
and therefore any person practising medicine without 
being registered is regarded as an illegal practitioner. 
Before the Act of 1858 came in force, the diplomas 
of foreign universities were recognised; now the 
medical graduate of other than a British university 
cannot be placed on the register except as a matter 
of special favour at the instance of the General 
Medical Council. The Act of 1858 also requires 
that every medical student, before commencing the 
regular course of study, should produce a certificate 
of having passed a certain examination in Arts, 
including the subjects of English, arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, Latin, and some one modern language, as 
regulated by the General Medical Council. 

To Miss (now Dr.) Elizabeth Blackwell is due the 
credit of being the first Englishwoman who endea- 
voured to obtain a complete medical training and 
diploma. Born in Bristol, where her father was a 
resident, England can fairly claim her as a daughter, 
though while she was still young, her parents took 
up their abode in the United States, and she was 
consequently educated in America, At that time the 
only career free to those educated women who were 
dependent on their own energies, was the unremu- 
nerative and to many minds the toilsome one of 
teaching ; and Miss Blackwell, desirous of opening 
up another and less crowded field of employment 
for women, conceived the. ambitious project of 
reviving the traditions of the female physicians of 
the middle ages, and after struggling against much 
opposition, and overcoming many difficulties, at 
length graduated as an M.D. of Geneva, United 





* Our readers will estimate for themselves the arguments of this paper. 
Tt will be read with interest asa statement of the case of the Edinburgh 
ladies, even by those who do not approve of the movement described.— 
ED. L. H. 
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States, in 1849. She then came to England, and 
studied at St. Bartholomew’s, receiving much kind 
aid from some of the leading medical practitioners. 
In 1851 she returned to America, where she soon 
gave a practical illustration of the results of her 
studies, by establishing and conducting a dispensary 
for indigent women and children, which, under her 
own and her sister’s care, has grown into a hospital. 
As Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell is now practising in 
London, it may be as well to mention that her 
degree, though a foreign one, is registerable in 
consequence of its being dated before 1858. 

Miss Garrett was the next Englishwoman who 
took up the study of medicine, with the intention of 
becoming a regular practitioner. She found that 
under existing regulations, the only registerable 
licence it was possible for a woman to obtain was 
that of the Apothecaries’ Company, London. In 
compliance with their regulations, Miss Garrett 
passed through a five years’ apprenticeship, her 
studies being carried on wherever she found it 
possible to obtain the necessary instruction, part of 
her time being spent in Edinburgh, part in London, 
and part in Paris, and generally paying heavily for 
private lectures from recognised lecturers, whose 
signatures the medical examiners of the Apothecaries’ 
Company. could not, according to their existing by- 
laws, refuse to accept. 

In 1865 Miss Garrett presented herself for exami- 
nation and passed, but no sooner was it found that 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining full medical 
instruction had not sufficed to deter a woman from 
complying with every regulation, than a fresh by-law 
was made by the Board of Medical Examiners, to 
the effect that in future no lectures but those 
delivered publicly in recognised medical schools 
would be accepted as qualifying; thus shutting off 
from all other women their only chance of obtaining 
a medical licence, no recognised medical school being 
willing to accept them as students. . 

In May of this year (1870) Miss Garrett received 
her degree as M.D. of Paris, after passing five public 
examinations and writing a thesis. 
character of the examinations of the university is well 


known, and their difficulty is not lessened by being | 


carried on in a language foreign to the candidate. 
Miss Garrett is the first woman who has ever worn 
the gown of this ancient and honoured university. 
The day on which the degree was conferred upon her 
had the character of a fé/e day, so enthusiastic were 
the acclamations in her honour. 

The Preliminary Examinations in Arts at Apothe- 
aries’ Hall are under somewhat different control to 
that of the medical examinations, and in 1866 four 
ladies presented themselveg as candidates, and passed. 
One of these ladies, MiSs Emily Colbourne, then 
applied formally to all the medical schools in Great 
Britain for leave to obtain a medical education, but 
without success. Another of these ladies, Miss 
Morgan, went abroad, where a professional training 
is more accessible to women, and she has just taken 
her degree as M.D. of Zurich, with great éclat; her 
thesis, which, according to the usage of the place, 
was read in public, receiving great commendation. 

In November, 1867, Mrs. Thorne applied at 


Apothecaries’ Hall for the papers of the Preliminary 
Examination in Arts; she was told that none would 
in future be given to ladies, as it was not intended 
that any more should be admitted to examination. 
Not satistied with thus being debarred from crossing 
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the threshold, so to speak, of the medical profession, 
Mrs. Thorne wrote to the Master of the Apothecarieg’ 
Company, and after some correspondence and a delay 
of several months, at length received permission to 
present herself for examination, the permission 
being accompanied with the intimation that admis- 
sion to this preliminary examination did not impl 

leave to attend the examinations held by the Medical 
Board. In April, 1868, this lady was a successful 
candidate, and at subsequent examinations, Miss 
Chaplin and Mrs. Appleton also passed. 

Meantime, efforts were made in various directions, 
both publicly and privately, to induce one of the 
many medical schools to arrange for the instruction 
of women, but without effect. In the spring of 


1869, Miss Jex Blake made an application to the. 


University of Edinburgh for permission to study 
in the medical classes. The professors of natural 
history and botany consented to admit her in- 
formally to their classes as a ‘‘ visitor,” in order 
to try whether any practical difficulty would arise 
from sucha step. The Senatus Academicus ratified 
this arrangement, but the University Court put a 
veto on the measure. The court expressly grounded 
their decision on the plea that it was not advisable 
to make alterations in the interests of one lady. 
On hearing this, Mrs. Thorne and three other ladies 
expressed their wish to go to Edinburgh, if any 
facilities for medical study were afforded to women 
sthdents. A fresh application was accordingly made, 
which was favourably received by the Senatus and 
the University Court, and it only remained that the 
assent of the General Council of the University 
should be given, to allow of arrangements being 
entered into in accordance with it. The autumnal 
meeting of the General Medical Council took place 
a few days before the winter session commenced, a 
week or so after the matriculation examination, by 
which alone medical students can gain entrance to 
the university. In order to avoid the loss of time, 
practically a twelvemonth, which would have been 
occasioned by their waiting for the decision of the 
council before matriculating, the ladies obtained a 


| special permission, through the kindness of the dean 





of the Medical Faculty, to present themselves at the 
matriculation, with the understanding that should 
the vote of the council be adverse, their examination 
would be void. Fortunately the motion that women 
should be allowed to matriculate and to form separate 
classes for medical study, proposed by Professor 
Masson, and seconded by Professor Hughes Bennett, 
was passed by an overwhelming majority. 

In accordance with this result, a minute was 
promulgated by the University Court, held November 
10th, 1869, stating that, ‘‘ All women attending such 
classes shall be subject to all the regulations now or 
at any future time in force in the university as to the 
matriculation of the students, their attendance on 
classes, examination, or otherwise.” . 

Perfectly content with this definition of their posi- 
tion, which appeared to give them a status similar 
to that of the other undergraduates of the university, 
the ladies began their studies, the Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine (Physiology), Dr. Hughes 
Bennett, and the Professor of Chemistry, Dr. Crum 
Brown, having consented to form classes for them. 
The ladies’ names were entered in the university 
album and on the class registers indiscriminately with 
those of the gentlemen ; exactly the same Class-tickets 
were issued to them ; the lectures were identical with 
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those delivered to the male students, and were given 
in the same theatres, though not at the same hour. 
In February, a class for Practical Chemistry was 
formed, which the ladies attended in the laboratory, 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr. James 
Dewar. During the session two voluntary examina- 
tions for honours were held in each class, the first in 
January, the second in March. The questions were 
the same in both “sections of the class,’ as the 
divisions of male and female students were termed, 
and given at the same hour, under identical con- 
ditions, in different rooms. After the first examina- 
tion, when it was found that one of the ladies had 
taken so high a place in the chemistry class list that 
she bade fair to win one of the Hope scholarships, 
the first intimation was given that distinctions might 
be made between the ladies and gentlemen of the 
class respecting the distribution of prizes, the pro- 
fessor remarking that in the event of one of the 
ladies winning a Hope scholarship, some difficulty 
might occur, and that it would probably be neces- 
sary to refer the matter to the Senatus. The final 
results of the two examinations were as follows :— 


CHEMISTRY CLASS. 


Number of male students ‘ ‘ ‘ . 226 
In Ist class . ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ é 11 
In 2nd class P F P ‘ ‘ 21 

Number of female students. , . ; 6* 


* In this class one of the ladies was not a medical student. 


In Ist class . 5 : 3 i : ; 2 
In 2nd ciass , ; , 3 r ; 3 
PHYSIOLOGY CLASS. 

Number of male students . ; ‘ »« 
In Ist class . y ‘ ‘ 2 
In 2nd class ; E ; : ; : 16 

Number of female’students . : ; : 5 
In Ist class . ; ‘ ‘ I 
In 2nd class 4 3 


In Practical Chemistry two of the ladies took ninety 
per cent. of marks, the others being also over fifty 
per cent. Four-fifths of the class were, therefore, in 
the honours list, and out of this number Miss Pechey 
stands pre-eminent in the chemistry ‘class as the best 
student of the year, two gentlemen above her with 
higher marks being in their second session. As Miss 
Pechey stood third on the list, the first junior Hope 
scholarship was fairly hers, and much astonishment 
and indignation were felt when the professor stated 
that he had awarded this scholarship to the gentle- 
man below Miss Pechey on the grounds that the 
ladies’ class was not the class for whieh the Hope 
scholarships were intended. 

And here a slight digression may be permitted 
to mention the circumstances under which these 
scholarships were founded. Some forty years since, 
Dr. Hope, the then famous Professor of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, gave a series of lectures to 
ladies within the usual lecture-room. This course 
became very popular, and was largely attended by a 
fashionable audience, who, however, were not admitted 
by the ordinary entrance to the college, but through 
& window in South College Street, which was converted 
into a temporary door for their use. The pecuniary 
results of this course of chemistry for ladies were so 
satisfaetory that Dr. Hope was enabled with the pro- 
ceeds to establish an endowment, the income from 
which has of late years been devoted to four scholar- 
ships given to the four students who take the highest 
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numbers of marks in the voluntary class competition 
for honours. 

The endowment having been made from funds 
raised by a ladies’ class, it seemed singularly appro- 
priate that one of the women students should take a 
position rendering her eligible for a share in it, but 
on Miss Pechey appealing to the Senatus against 
Dr. Crum Brown’s award, his decision was confirmed, 
though at the same time that body decided that the 
ladies should have the ordinary certificates of attend- 
ance. Both these votes were passed by a majority of 
one. The two conclusions appear contradictory, for if 
the ladies belong to the ordinary class, Miss Pechey’s 
claim to the scholarship seems indisputable. As 
soon as the public became acquainted with the above 
facts, much sympathy was expressed towards Miss 
Pechey, also some unnecessary outery against Pro- 
fessor Crum Brown, who, whatever his conclusions, 
was certainly never actuated by mean or unworthy 
motives. 

The difficulty of obtaining a separate class in all 
the numerous subjects required for the university 
curriculum, in consequence of the inability of some 
of the professors, and the unwillingness of others to 
devote a double amount of time and energy to their 
classes, seemed likely to prove so great an obstacle 
to the ladies carrying out their plans, that Professor 


| Masson, at the,General Council in April, brought 
| forward a motion proposing that ladies might enter 


the ordinary classes, subject to such exceptions as the 
University Court should think fit. Through an allu- 
sion to the mixed classes at the anatomical lectures 
at South Kensington, it was supposed that Professor 
Masson intended that the anatomical class should be 
one of those thus thrown open, and an erroneous 
impression arose as to the purport of his motion. It 
had always been considered requisite by the ladies 
and their friends that a separate course for anatomy 
should be arranged for them, and they were willing 
to pay heavily for it. The difficulty Professor 
Masson wished to obviate was, that, under the exist- 
ing system, ladies must have a separate class in each 
course, for which they have to canvass, and make 
arrangements, causing an expenditure of time and 
trouble incompatible with their true student work, 
while power was left in the hands of any unwilling 
professor to put an end to their progress altogether 
by refusing them lectures. 

Several of the courses in the Medical Faculty could, 
with perfect propriety, wholly or with a few ex- 
ceptional lectures, be delivered to a mixed audience ; 
and it would be quite possible for a professor to repeat 
half a dozen lectures, while it is impossible for him to 
repeat a hundred, the usual number in a winter 
course. : 

Professor Masson’s motion was, however, negatived 
by a majority of 58 against 47; and the ladies were 
obliged to arrange as they best could for the summer 
classes. 

The Professor of Botany had previously requested 
the University Court to sanction the admission of 
ladies to his ordinary class, but had been refused. A 
separate class was therefore arranged, which was also 
attended by some of the ladies of the Edinburgh 
Educational Association. 

The Professor of Natural History being unable, 
through ill-health, to give a second course of lectures, 
the ladies determined to make use of the privilege of 
taking a certain number of classes in the extra-mural 
schools, and applied to Dr. Alleyne Nicholson, 
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Lecturer on Natural History, who at once decided, 
with the unanimous consent of his students, to admit 
them to his general class, and the arrangement, we 
understand, has been perfectly satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. A course of Practical Pharmacy at the 
Royal Dispensary was also commenced. 

Another lady joined the five pioneers, and the 
results of the summer session were as follows. 

In the Natural History Class three ladies took 
first-class and three second-class honours, and in the 
Botany Class three ladies took second-class honours, 
the one with the highest number of marks standing 
third in a class of 146 students. Prizes were also 
awarded to the ladies for microscopical sections and 
illustrations of Definite Inflorescence. 

Such then is a brief notice of what the women 
students at Edinburgh have done during their first 
session, in endeavouring to acquire the knowledge 
requisite to prepare them for pursuing the noble art 
of medicine. And now we will glance at some of the 
objections raised against their attempt. 

There are many well-meaning people who object to 
the practice of medicine by women, on the ground 
that it would be degrading to them. How, then, do 
they explain its ennobling influence on men? Out of 
the raw material of the medical student, we see con- 
stantly produced the large-minded philanthropic 
physician, one of the noblest types of the Christian 
gentleman, and there is probably no profession which 
brings out so much disinterested self-sacrifice and un- 
requited toil on the part of its practitioners, nor in- 
spires them with so much ardour and devotion in the 
pursuit of it. The result of experience proves that 
the same influences produce the same effects on 
women as on men. But putting aside any abstract 
reasons, we must remember that women have already 
practised medicine, and while the fact of their being 
women has been a comfort to their patients, their 
talent and skill have shed lustre on their profession. 
Amongst other instances it may be mentioned that 
Anna Mazzolini was Professor of Anatomy at Bologna, 
about the middle of the last century, and her famous 
anatomical models in wax are well known. Signora 
Delle Donne took her degree at the same university 
in 1806, and was appointed to the Chair of Midwifery 
by Buonaparte in 1812. The works of Mesdames 
Boivin and La Chapelle are classic, and consulted by 
all studying the Diseases of Women. Many other 
names might be mentioned if we wished to enter 
into the history of the subject. 

Miss Garrett’s career shows that properly-trained 
Englishwomen are not likely to be found wanting. 
In the summer of 1866, St. Mary’s Dispensary was 
opened at 69, Bryanston Square, ‘‘to afford to poor 
women the option of obtaining medical advice from 
a qualified woman practitioner.” The privilege was 
guarded by the regulation that, in addition to the 
usual letter of recommendation from a clergyman or 
subscriber, each patient must pay a penny per visit. 

Up to May, 1869, 6,770 women had paid 23,121 
visits to Miss Garrett at this dispensary. It is 
curious, if the theory of those who say that women 
have no confidence in women is correct, that pdor 
women inhabiting distant parts of London, where 
old-established hospitals are accessible, should travel 
weary miles, often carrying heavy children, in order 
to consult a lady doctor. 

Those persons who object in toto to the practice of 
médicine by women, appear to ignore the fact that 
women, by the nature of their being, are always 
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prone to illnesses requiring the most delicate medical 
services, and that almost all women at some period 
of their lives have to ask advice on subjects on 
which they find it difficult to consult men. The 
handbooks on the diseases of women, written by 
our leading practitioners, forcibly attest this dis- 
inclination, and the general preference for an elderly 
and married medical man is a popular illustration of 
the same feeling. But besides the cases which baffle 
the physician from the difficulty of obtaining the 
full confidence of the sufferers, there are others of 
which the medical man never hears, and if some 
women are willing to encounter the arduous under- 
taking of preparing themselves by a thorough train- 
ing, and attest their fitness by passing the exami- 
nations established to keep all but qualified persons 
out of the profession, in order to act as physicians 
to whom their sisters can apply, surely no one could 
be so unreasonable as to throw obstacles in their 
way. 
. ‘* Whoso cures the plague, 


Though twice a woman shall be called a leech.” 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Let it once be granted that medical women are 
desirable, and the question of their training becomes 
simply a matter of detail. That it should be as 
complete and as thorough as that considered necessary 
for a medical man admits of no doubt. The various 
parts of the human frame are so intimately linked 
together that it is impossible to select one part as 
simpler than another. We are not alluding now to 
the simple guidance of a physiological process, but 
to cases of true disease and difficulty. As a medical 
training can, under existing circumstances, be ob- 
tained only at the existing public medical schools, 
and the number of women likely to come forward as 
medical students will for some time be insufficient 
to support a first-rate school for their separate use, it 
is unfortunate that the arrangement of classes for 
women which has been attempted at Edinburgh is 
not likely to be fully successful. Unless some modi- 
fication, such as that proposed by Professor Masson, 
is introduced, it will be difficult for the present lady 
students to stay there, and still more difficult for 
others to follow them. But, considering the credit 
the Edinburgh University has gained in being the 
first British university to open its portals to women, 
and the numerous influential persons interested in 
the question of opening the medical profession to 
them, it will scarcely allow a mere detail of arrange- 
ment to deprive it of this honour, and send away to 
foreign more hospitable universities the little band of 
women students who so far have certainly done it no 
discredit. 





THE PENINSULA OF SINAI. 


BY JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN 
EXPLORATION EXPEDITIONS. 


CHAPTER XXX.—MOSES’ ROCK.—EL ARABAIN.—THE CONVENT 
OF THE FORTY MARTYRS, 

I DETERMINED on visiting the Wady Lejah for the 

purpose of seeing the ‘‘ Rock of Moses.” The walk 


to the widy was extremely pretty, as we traversed a 
great many gardens and had undeniable proof that 
the district immediately surrounding the Sinaitic 
group of mountains might be made, with the bestowal 
of ordinary care and attention, to produce fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables in the greatest profusion. 
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Although these gardens were entirely abandoned to 
nature, still I saw pears, apples, grapes, apricots, 
and other fruits, hanging in rich plenty from the 
branches of their respective trees. ‘The grape-vines, 
left to their own devices, had taken possession of the 
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we arrived at the famous rock of Moses. ‘‘ Behold, 
I will stand before thee there upon the rock in 
Horeb ; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall 
come water out of it” (Exod. xvii. 6). This granite 
boulder, for such is what the “rock” really is, is 





THE CHAPEL OF ELIJAH. 


trees nearest to them, climbed over and completely 
covered every branch and spray. Hollyhocks, roses, 
and other flowers not indigenous, were blooming 
freely. My curiosity was excited to find out from 
whence all these plants and fruit trees had come, or 
why the gardens, that must have been once so beau- 
tiful, were first of all laid out and planted, and sub- 
sequently abandoned. 

Abbas Pasha, it appears, purchased from the Be- 
douins, now something like seventeen years ago, all the 
available patches of ground near the hill whereon he 
intended building his palace ; caused them to be fenced 

‘in; and in order to obtain a constant supply of water, 
made a kind of very small canal, but quite two miles 
in length, through which the water from Wady Lejah 
was conveyed to the gardens. Fruit trees and flowers 
were imported from Europe and elsewhere, planted 
and carefully cultivated by gardeners sent from 
Egypt. When the poor pasha met his untimely fate, 
the land again lapsed to the children of the desert, 
and as they never labour, the gardens dwindled down 
into the condition I have described. 

After a brisk walk of about three miles, up one of 
the most stony widies anywhere round about Sinai, 





eighteen fect in height, and twelve feet wide ; all the 
available angles or projecting parts whereon a blow 
could be impacted, have been long since hammered 
off and carried away as precious relics by pilgrims 
and tourists, so that the stone is at present as smooth 
as a water-worn pebble. Through the centre of the 
boulder runs a dyke of porphyry, and many smaller 
veins radiate from this and cross the granite in various 
directions. These porphyry dykes, according to 
monkish tradition, mark the places from which 
the water gushed. Within twenty yards of this 
famous “ rock,” there are a hundred other boulders 
of precisely similar character, and why this particular 
one should have been singled out as the actual 
‘‘yock in Horeb,”’ is a problem difficult of solution. 
Furthermore, there is a stream of water flowing down 
the wady, not a stone’s-throw from the spot, a stream 
which the Arabs declare never dries up. So that 
there is not one particle of evidence in favour of 
the legend being true. The peculiar markings in 
this particular stone were perhaps more conspicuous 
than the markings in others adjoining, hence the 
story was fabricated and circulated; and through 
the course of ages the Wady Lejah, with its ‘‘ Rock 
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| height, and cleft summit tell against its identity with 


of Moses,” has become a locality sacred alike in the 


eyesof Christian pilgrims and the swarthy unbelieving | 
Bedouins, for even the latter stuff flowers and tufts | 
of herbage into the cracks, and mutter some sort of | 


prayer when they pass by the boulder. 

We followed up the Wady Lejih, which loses 
nothing of its rocky and wild beauty, but simply be- 
comes narrower, while along the banks of the silvery 
stream winding its way amidst the huge rocks of 
granite, a tangle of wild mint and water plants 
grows breast high. We passed a few aspen-trees, and 
entered by a rocky glen a long grove of olive-trees 
fully two miles in length. The trees appear to be of 
great age, and there must be many hundreds of them. 
The monks of the convent own the grove, and in the 
proper season they gather the olives and press from 
them the dearly-prized oil. At the end of the grove 
alittle wicket gate admitted me into a garden that long 
ago had been carefully cultivated, but, as I said of the 
others, it exhibited utter neglect. In the midst of this 
chaos of vegetation, one splendid cypress towered up 
above all like some stately monarch of the garden. 
It was certainly the finest cypress I ever beheld ; 
roughly measured, it was twelve feet in girth, and 
quite three hundred feet high, and as straight as a 
flag-staff. 

I mentioned in my account of the descent from 
Jebel Mousa our coming upon the Chapel of Elijah. 
In this neglected garden stood another very curious old 
building. Externally, it was to all intents and pur- 
poses a fortress: a massive iron-bound door guarded 
the entrance, and the four walls making up the 
square of the building were quite smooth, but 
pierced with loopholes for firimg at an enemy. No 
windows were visible. The interior was built after 
the manner of the convent, a gallery or corridor ex- 
tending round the entire building, which opened off 
into tiny rooms or cells. Lighting one small square 
room in the interior, I observed a most curious win- 
dow : each pane had a kind of bull’s-eye in its centre, 
and the window looked exactly as though it had been 
glazed with the bottoms of broken wine bottles. This 


quaint old building was at one time a convent, and | 


designated ‘El Arabain,” or the Convent of the 
Forty Martyrs. It is now simply employed as a 
general store by the monks of the Convent of St. 
Catherine, and is sometimes converted into a factory 
wherein they express the oil from the olives. I re- 
turned to camp by a different route, crossing a narrow 


defile at the base of Ras Siifsafeh. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—RIVAL CLAIMS OF JEBEL MOUSA, JEBEL SERBAL, 
AND RAS SUFSAFEH.—DEPARTURE FROM SINAI. 
Havine in preceding chapters described the two 
mountains Jebel Serbal and Jebel Mousa, it appears 
to me that neither the one nor the other harmonises 
with the account of the law-giving as we read 
it in Exodus. First of all an immense plain must 
have spread out before the mount—“‘and there Israel 
camped before the mount.’”’ Now, taking into con- 
sideration the number of people there were, with their 
flocks and herds, a very wide extent of open space 
was necessarily required for the encampment, but 
nowhere round Serbal is such a space to be found. 
Widy Aléyat, as I have pointed out, is only a gorge 
completely filled with immense boulders, and it 


would be practically an impossibility for any large | 


concourse of people to encamp in it, in front of 
Mount Serbal. Magnificent in all its barren im- 


mensity as Serbal unquestionably is, still its very 
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Seripture narrative. The loudest sounds which 
human art could produce on the summit of the 
mountain would be but feebly heard, if they could 
be distinguished at all, by any persons at the base, 
And from Wady Aléyat, or indeed from any of the 
widies round about Serbal, only a very small part of 
the mountain can be seen. I cannot but come to the 
conclusion that Serbal is not the mount described in 
the Exodus. I think, however, that Wady Feiran 
(Paran) is the place we read of as Rephidim, in which 
the Israelites ‘‘ pitched,”’ after quitting the wilderness 
of Sin. The presence of water at the present time 
does not, it seems to me, bear in any way upon the 
question; for even whilst we were encamped in 
Feiran, the stream very considerably diminished in 
volume, and I am certain any unusually long con- 
tinuance of dry weather would cause it to disappear. 

As regards Jebel Mousa, the same objections may 
be advanced. ‘There is no plain anywhere round 
it which can be seen from the mount, or upon the 
| expanse of which an immense host of people could 
‘‘pitch’”’ before the mountain. Wady Sebiiyeh is 
the only widy traceable from the top of the moun- 
tain which could in any way be regarded as the spot 
of the encampment ; and this falls so short of one’s 
anticipations as to immediately suggest that it cannot 
be the scene described in Scripture. This impression 
is even more strongly confirmed when walking through 
the wiidy, for it then appears utterly impossible to ob- 
tain there the required space for a huge encampment. 

As neither Jebel Serbal nor Jebel Mousa in any 
way accord with the Mosaic description of the ‘‘ moun- 
tain of deliverance,” my readers may very naturally 
ask, Is there not some other mountain in the Sinaitic 
group that better answers to the description given 
| in the Bible? My reply is, yes; and let me explain 
that I am simply stating the impression made upon 
my own mind, after a careful inspection of all the 
mountains constituting the upper group. 

There is a granite hill not of any great altitude 
as compared with either Jebel Mousa or Jebel Serbal, 
but still a considerable height above the plain of 
Er-Rihah, from which, if we steadliy survey the 
scene which opens out right in front, we are at once 
struck with its resemblance to the place we have 
so often read of and pictured to our imagination. 
In the one direction, Wady-es-Sheik, up which 1 
tramped, and in which, it will be remembered, 
I thought I had lost my escort, stretches away to the 
right as far as eye can scan the distance, like an 
immense level valley shut in by walls of mighty 
granite rocks; while almost in front Er-Rahah, more 
like a broad plain than a wady, opens out into an 
expanse of yellow sandy ground, free from rock or 
boulder, that comes right up to the very foot of the 
mountain, and trends away into lateral wadies and 
gorges also as far as the range of vision can follow it. 
At a glance from the top of Ras Stifsifeh you see 
space enough and to spare, level and sandy, for the 
hosts of Israel twice told to ‘‘ pitch” on. Moreover, 
this space is in front of the mount; and I am quite 
sure that any person could be heard in the plain below 
if shouting loudly from the top of Ras Sifsifeh. 
Indeed, during the stillness of the evening, when I 
have been wandering over the sandy plain of Er- 
Rahah, the calls of the Arab boys and girls collecting 
| their goats and sheep from amongst the dry water- 
| courses and gorges of Ras Siifsifeh, have come 
| pleasantly to my ear. This mountain I am speaking 
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of was immediately in rear of our tents, and forms, 
as it were, the point of a ledge of loftier hills that in 
jagged outlines and cloven sides become gradually 
mixed up with and lost in the yet mightier moun- 
tains behind them. It 7 not be very difficult 
for the united energies of goodly host to set 
“bounds” which should en the multitude from 
pressing too closely upon, or ‘‘ touching the mount.” 
And so vast an extent of open unbroken plain, the 
like of which I did not see on any other part 
of the peninsula, would have afforded ample space 
for the people at any time ‘‘to remove and stand 
afar off.” 

My readers may perhaps recollect that I specially 
mentioned a hill which shut off the camp from the 
Wady-es-Sheik, up which I had come, and which 
had so completely hidden the tents and camels that 
I did not see where they were until I came suddenly 
upon them after rounding the point of this singular 
mound. Now this hill is called Aaron’s mound; 
and it exactly corresponds to the description as we 
read in Holy Writ of the elevation from which Aaron 
watched the festival going on over the vast plain 
beyond. If at the time present a festival or any 
fighting were being carried on upon the wide ex- 
panse of Er- Rahah, the mound I refer to is the 
very place of which any person would at once take 
possession to watch the proceedings. 

Another point connected with Sifsifeh as giving 
probability to its rank and title to be considered the 
‘‘ Mount Sinai”’ is that persons coming down through 
the narrow clefts of the mountain to reach the plain 
would most assuredly hear the sounds of shouting 
and singing before they could catch sight of the people 
from whom the sounds came. ‘And Moses turned, 
and went down from the mount, and the two tables 
of the testimony were in his hand” (Ex. xxxii. 15). 
‘*‘ And when Joshua heard the noise of the people as 
they shouted, he said unto Moses, There is a noise of 
war in the camp” (Ex. xxxii. 17). Again, in the 
18th verse, Moses replies and says, ‘‘'The noise of 
them that sing do I hear,” and then we read that 
as he suddenly came nigh unto the camp, he saw the 
golden calf, and the dancing, and then, and not 
until then, the tables are flung upon the ground 
and dashed into fragments ‘‘ beneath the mount.” 
This hearing voices as in shouting before the plain 
could be reached or seen is precisely what would 
happen at this very day, supposing two or three 
persons were making their way down from the 
summit of Mount Siifsafeh to reach either one of 
the lateral gullies which lead out into the plain, and 
at the same time supposing a great tumult to be 
raging upon Er-Rahah. Now this would be im- 
possible, in coming down from Jebel Mousa, firstly, 
because there exists no plain near its base, and 
secondly, because the only open ground near the foot 
of the mount is visible at nearly every point of the 
descent; and this objection has equal force when 
applied to Serbal. 

Then we are told in Ex. xxxii. 20: ‘‘ And he took 
the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the fire, 
and ground it to powder, and strawed it upon the water, 
and made the children of Israel drink of it.” I have 
already said that there was no stream flowing near 
Jebel Mousa, hence it does not harmonise with 
the above account. At Jebel Serbal there certainly 
was a tiny rivulet, but almost inaccessible, except by 


hard climbing ; and being so shut in by masses of 
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for any number of persons to reach it at a time or 
drink from out it, granting they did get to its brink. 
But at Sufsifeh there was a good-sized stream per- 
colating down through the gorge of Lejah, which 
actually lost itself in the sands of Er-Rahah, and 
might well have stood for the brook upon the surface 
of whose waters the fragments of the golden calf were 
sprinkled. Having thus endeavoured to give my 
own ideas regarding the claims of these rival moun- 
tains, I must ‘Jeave it an open question as to which of 
the three has the greatest evidence in its favour 
to entitle it to be considered as the mount described 
in the book of Exodus. It is a matter that never 
can be definitely settled,and so we may as well pass 
on to the remainder of our exploration. 

The morning was fixed upon for our departure from 
Sinai, a spot I was extremely loth to quit. Very 
many delightful days had passed away in rambling 
over the craggy slopes of the mighty mountains of 
granite that towered up on every hand; a great 
variety of curious insects, many quite new to science, 
had been harvested during my wanderings; while my 
herbarium was plentifully garnished with most in- 
teresting varieties of plants peculiar to the sandy 
plains and different zones of elevation up the hill- 
sides. The scenes of these garnerings had to be 
left, with every probability that I should never visit 
them again, and I was grieved at the thought of 
departing. 

Before the day actually came for striking our 
camp, a great discussion began betwixt the monks, 
the camel- drivers, the captain of our soldiers, and 
the dragomans. All I could understand of the 
matter was that the Bedouins who reside within a 
certain radius of the convent claim the right, backed 
by the authority of the monks, of finding the camel 
transport for all travellers who visit the convent, or 
who pass through the district. The Egyptian autho- 
rities had made their bargain at Suez for the camels 
hired there to take us the entire round of the penin- 
sula, and it seemed most unfair that, having come 
so far with us under special contract, they should be 
summarily discharged to benefit a tribe of Arabs of 
whom we knew nothing. So we took the side of our 
dragomans and captain. 

The day for our departure was Whit Monday, 
and all went smoothly, except the wrangling that 
was always carried on when the camp was being 
moved, until our camel-drivers, assisted by the 
soldiers, attempted to place the loads upon their 
camels. The convent Arabs then made a furious 
attack alike upon the soldiers and their brethren of 
the desert, and a fight ensued; but as the weapons 
employed consisted of staves and stones, no great 
damage was inflicted. The military element fied 
at the first charge, and scampered ignominiously 
away over various hills like so many scared rabbits. 
The braver Arabs defended themselves, and stuck 
to their camels. How the fray might have ter- 
minated it is impossible to say, as the sheiks, so 
soon as their blood was up, drew their swords and 
unslung their long matchlocks in a very ominous 
manner; but fortunately just at this juncture the 
superior and others from the convent arrived upon 
the battle-field, and a truce was at once proclaimed. 
The superior brought with him a long roll of vellum, 
closely inscribed with Arabic characters, which the 
dragoman told me was a charter giving, the monks 


the right of transport, by whom granted I could 
granite rock it would prove a matter of impossibility | not learn, within a radius of a certain number of 
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miles measured from the Convent of St. Catherine. 
It came out now that for every camel hired within 
this radius the monks receive a share of the toll, 
so of course it was their interest to back up the 
convent Arabs. We, however, were equally de- 
termined that our camel-men should not be turned 
adrift at Sinai. So akind of compromise was effected, 
and at last we took our departure, having been 
delayed quite three hours. 





PARIS IN 1815. 
% 
RECOLLECTIONS OF NAPOLEON I. 


Tue following passages from the autobiography of 
Sampson Wilder, a well-known American merchant, 
of whom we recently gave some account,* will be 
read with interest at the present time. The period 
of his residence abroad was one of great and mo- 
mentous political changes. The French ship of 
state, which had been so nearly a total wreck at 
the time of the Revolution of 1789, had, at the 
date of his first arrival in Paris, righted itself 
anew under the master-hand of the great Napoleon, 
who just then boldly assumed the title of Emperor. 
Among Mr. Wilder’s papers is found quite an un- 
pretending note of invitation, which, however, intro- 
duced him to one of the most brilliant scenes of 
pomp and power the world perhaps has ever wit- 
nessed. Napoleon the Emperor, in the height of his 
glory, was to marry a princess of the house of Austria. 
Mr. Wilder was asked to represent the United States 
on the occasion, as the authorised ambassador was 
sick and unable to be there. 

Latour Maubrey was Mr. Wilder’s teacher in the 
French language, and was afterwards employed as 
secretary and interpreter by the Emperor Napoleon, 
who himself understood only French and Italian, and 
often found it necessary, especially on the battle- 
field, to issue orders in other languages. Through 
him Mr. Wilder learned many interesting facts ; 
among others, some as to Napoleon’s second mar- 
riage. 


‘** Notwithstanding Latour Maubrey’s high eleva- 
tion at the cours of the Tuileries, he would still fre- 
quently dine with me in private at my own house, 
and would often relate to me incidents which had 
occurred in connection with the Emperor, which he 
would not have dared to unfold to a Frenchman, 
fearing to come in contact with a French spy. By 
this means I became acquainted with many circum- 
stances upon which history is silent. For the authen- 
ticity of the following I can vouch. ; 

‘‘ A few months after Napoleon had divorced him- 
self from Josephine, he proceeded with an army of 
275,000 men for the conquest of Austria. Upon the 
approach of this army to Vienna, the Emperor 
Francis fled precipitately with his family from the 
a of Schonbrunn to Prague; and the same day 

apoleon took up his quarters in that splendid 
palace, and selected for his sleeping apartment that 
of Maria Louise, where for several days he passed 
most of his time dictating letters, while Latour served 
as his amanuensis. 

‘‘Such was the haste in which Maria Louise, the 
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daughter of the Emperor Francis, had been obliged 
to quit her apartment, that she left a beautiful por- 
trait of herself hanging over the fireplace. ‘J 
observed,’ said Latour, ‘that the Emperor, while 
walking up and down, dictating the aforesaid letters 
to me, would frequently, using his eye-glass, fix hig 
eyes on this portrait. Several days thus rolled away, 
when he said to me, ‘ Go call Berthier the Prince of 
Neufchatel.’ 

‘On the entrance of this prince, Napoleon said in 
his quick and abrupt manner, ‘ Berthier, I appoint 
you my envoy extraordinary, to proceed forthwith to 
Prague, and ask of the Emperor Francis the hand of 
his daughter Maria Louise for me in marriage ; and 
return here with his reply with as little delay as 
possible.’ 

““¢ A few days after,’ continued Latour, ‘ while 
the Emperor was dictating to me a letter in the great 
‘* Hall of Reception” in the same palace, the Prince 
of Neufchatel entered, accompanied by an envoyé of 
the Emperor of Austria, who, after being presented 
to Napoleon with the accustomed ceremonies, ad- 
dressed him as follows : 

‘‘¢May it please your majesty, I am authorised 
by my master to express to your majesty the great 
satisfaction and honour which he should derive from 
an alliance with so distinguished a general and 
sovereign, whose achievements command the admira- 
tion of all; but as the veins of Maria Louise contain 
the blood of emperors and queens through several 
generations from the Hapsburg family to the present 
day, my master the Emperor has serious apprehen- 
sions that his daughter may consider the nobility of 
the Emperor Napoleon as of too recent date to be a 
suitable match for one in the enjoyment of her 
ancient and distinguished position.’ 

‘“‘ During the delivery of this harangue, the Em- 
peror Napoleon continued to pace the apartment 
with little or no apparent emotion. But at its close, 
he at once, turning to the envoyé, said, ‘Go tell 
your master the Emperor of Austria, that the dif- 
ference between him and me is this, that my nobility 
commences in me, and that Aes ends in him.’ 

‘There was no more question, it seems, as regards 
the ancestry and imperial descent from the Hapsburg 
family. Suffice it to say, that 2 peace with Austria 
was soon concluded, and the Prince of Swartzenburg, 
in a month or two, conducted Maria Louise in 
triumph to the capital of France, where I, as Secre- 
tary of Legation pro tem., had the honour to represent 
the United States at the marriage ceremony.” 
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Mr. Wilder was witness not only of Napoleon’s 
marriage, but of his triumphs after Austerlitz, the 
rejoicings upon the birth of the King of Rome, and 
many of the other magnificent celebrations, varied 
in cause and character, by which Napoleon so well 
understood how to occupy the excitable French 
populace. And to scenes far different Mr. Wilder 
could also testify. In 1815, soon after landing at 
Havre, he wrote home to America :-— 

‘“‘ After arranging some commercial transactions at 
Havre, I proceeded to Paris, where I had before 
passed eight years of my life; but what a contrast! 
When I left it all was gaiety, luxury, and opulence ; 
on my return, all was confusion and consternation. 
The great contending armies were then in sight of 
each other in Flanders and on the borders of the 
Rhine, and a tremendous crisis was approaching. 





Not many days passed before our worst fears were 
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realised by the return of Napoleon to his capital 
covered with the blood of the slain. The result of 
the battle was soon made known, and a horrible 
gloom was depicted on the countenance of every one. 
Thirty thousand French left dead on the field of 
battle had put every family in France again in 
mourning. 

‘‘ While the fate of Napoleon was being decided in 
the Chamber of Peers and Representatives, news 
arrived that the allied armies were marching fast 
upon Paris, and great preparations were making for 
a vigorous defence; in the meantime the remnant of 
the French army was entering Paris, followed by 
hundreds of carriages of all descriptions filled with 
wounded soldiers. Oh, what heart-rending scenes ; 
to see wives inquiring in vain for their husbands, 
mothers learning the fate of their sons who had 
perished on the field of battle, and sisters bewailing 
the loss of their brothers! 

‘* Add to this, hundreds of thousands of peasants 
were entering Paris from the adjacent country, having 
fled from their cottages with their little all, consisting 
perhaps of a cow, two or three sheep, a horse and 
cart with a little furniture, and nowhere to lodge but 
in the open street, even with young children. Many 
of these people were without the means of procuring 
sustenance even for one day, and all kinds of pro- 
visions had risen in price six times their value in 
consequence of the city of Paris preparing for a 
vigorous defence, which of course would occasion a 
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long siege. But all this was only the beginning of 
troubles. The gates of the city were ordered to be 


shut, and no one allowed to pass the barriers; all 
warehouses and shops were shut, all business sus- 
pended, and every one endeavoured to secure his 
own from impending danger. In the meantime the 
Emperor, having abdicated, had fled to Rochport, 
with a view of embarking for America, and the 
main body of the remaining French army had 
stationed themselves on the heights in the environs 
of Paris. 

‘“‘ Things were in this situation when one morning, 
at break of day, the roaring of cannon from. the 
neighbouring hills announced the arrival of the 
allied armies, and the clouds of smoke we could per- 
ceive at a distance were a convincing proof that a 
partial engagement had commenced. Our appre- 
hensions were soon confirmed by the arrival of 
hundreds of waggons and other carriages loaded with 
wounded soldiers, preceded by eleven hundred Prus- 
sians whom the French had taken as prisoners in the 
engagement. This momentary success on the part of 
the French tended to check for a day or two the 
operations of Lord Wellington and Blucher. In the 
meantime I, with more curiosity than prudence, was 
induced, with thousands of Parisians, to visit the 
field of battle. But I will forbear to describe this 
scene of carnage and desolation. Suffice it to say, 
that there were upwards of two thousand slain. Ah, 
my heart sickens at the recollection of the horrors I 
there beheld. 

‘‘On my return I was taken by a party of Imperial 
Guards for an Englishman; but being immediately 
recognised by one of the National Guards as an 
American, I escaped unhurt; and by the persuasion 
of my banker and some other friends, I returned 
home and remained indoors during that and the 
following day. At length a message arrived from 
Wellington and Blucher, that if the barriers were 
not opened in twenty-four hours to the allied armies, 
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consisting of four hundred thousand men, the bom- 
bardment of the city should immediately commence, 
= Paris should be delivered to pillage for three 
days. 

“Judge of my situation, with near two hundred 
thousand francs of goods on hand at the time I re- 
ceived this intelligence, without the possibility of 
sending a single case out of Paris. But while we 
were busily employed in stowing away the most 
valuable goods in cellars, caves, etc., news arrived 
that Paris had capitulated, and of course the general 
alarm subsided; but I never wish to experience such 
another day. 

‘Several days now passed in the evacuation of the 
French imperial troops and the entry into Paris of 
near half a million of the allied army, consisting of 
almost all nations, kindreds, and tongues, headed by 
Wellington and Blucher, and followed by Louis xvi 
amd suite. At length the Emperor Alexander, the 
King of Prussia, and the Emperor of Austria arrived, 
preceded by Cossacks, and followed by a numerous 
retinue, consisting of almost all the princes of the 
North. 

“Tt was at this time that I felt the weight of 
Blucher’s contribution, besides having an English 
general and fifteen soldiers stationed at our hotel, 
where they remained until within a few days; how- 
ever, as I have escaped pillage and kept my head 
on my shoulders during these scenes of confusion, 
devastation, and destruction, I ought not to complain, 
but have much reason to rejoice in the goodness of 
Divine Providence for having thus been preserved. 
No one can ever be astonished at the French Revo- 
lution who witnessed their conduct during these 
rapid changes. On the very Boulevards, where the 
day before I saw three men cut to pieces on the spot 
for crying, ‘ Vive le Roi!’ the next day two more 
were killed near the same place for crying, ‘ Vive 
l’Empereur!’ In fact, I have seen the same persons 
one day cry, ‘ Vive lEmpereur!’ the next day cry, 
‘Vive l’Empereur the Second!’ or the young Napo- 
leon, and the third day, ‘ Vive le Roi!’ and all with 
equal enthusiasm.” 


At the time of the Emperor Napoleon’s exile to 
the island of Elba, among other small means to which 
the Bourbon king resorted in order to stay up his 
tottering throne, Mr. Wilder sometimes related the 
following as touching his own experience. A strin- 
gent law was passed, that no picture, statue, 
statuette, figure, or resemblance of ‘‘ General Bona- 
parte,” as he was called, should be suffered to 
remain in any place, public or private, among any 
residents, native or foreign. Consequently there 
was a sudden disappearance of everything of the 
kind, from the bronze statue on the top of the pillar 
made from cannon taken at Austerlitz, which statue 
Louis Philippe had the good sense and discretion to 
restore, to the mere toy or thimble-case bearing 
Napoleon’s profile upon its outline. Every house 
was to be visited and examined, to see that the order 
was strictly obeyed, and all offending articles were to 
be seized. 

Mr. Wilder, owning a particularly fine and correct 
bronze statuette of the Emperor, buried it, with other 
things of the kind, in his cellar. His turn for inspec- 
tion by the police came. Not Talleyrand even could 
have protected him here. In walked into his 
counting-room the officer, with his secretary and 
other attendants, who said in a pompous and semi- 
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contemptuous tone, ‘* Have you any statue, image, 
or likeness of any kind, of that man?” ‘Of what 
man?” said Mr. Wilder. ‘‘ You know, sir, very well 
who is meant,” said the officer impatiently ; ‘‘ that 
man—that usurper.” ‘‘ What man? what usurper?”’ 
said Mr. Wilder; ‘‘I am a stranger here.” ‘‘ Why 
do you keep me? You know who I mean; that 
usurper—that Bonaparte, if you will have it,” said 
the officer. ‘‘ Have you any likeness or representation 
of him?” ‘Certainly I have,” said Mr. Wilder ; 
and turning to a clerk, “‘Gougain, bring me a bag 
of Napoleons.” Then pouring them out on the desk 
before him, ‘Here they are, sir.” The police 
official stared. At first he could make no answer; 
but then said, ‘‘ That money is not what I want. 
You can keep that.” ‘Go and tell your master,” 
said Mr. Wilder, ‘‘ that the whole specie currency of 
the realm must be called in before he can keep from 
the eyes of the people the features of the Emperor 
Napoleon.” ‘You are right,” said the officer, now 
leaving, but continuing aside to his comrades, “ It 


is ridiculoys, truly, this business we are on; but the 


Bourbons cannot sce it.” 


Mr. Wilder took a deep interest in the final fate 
of the Emperor, and, through Latour Maubrey, 
offered plans for his escape to America. From the 
constant shipments he had long made thither of 
French goods, he possessed peculiar facilities for 


contriving it. He was able to control the sailing of | 


ships laden under his direction. He proposed that 
Napoleon, until reaching the coast, should disguise 
himself as the valet for whom he, Mr. Wilder, had 
already a passport. Then, on board an American 
ship, a hogshead or large cask would be . prepared, 
in which Napoleon could be concealed until beyond 
the limit of danger. This cask was to have a false 
compartment towards the end, to be seen from the 
deck, from which water was constantly to drip. 
Arrived in America, Mr. Wilder further proposed to 
take the Emperor to his own country residence in 
Bolton, Massachusetts, there to remain ¢ncog. at least 
six months. 

This scheme Napoleon seriously considered, and 
declared it feasible; but finally declined—to his 
honour, be it said—because he would not desert 
friends who had been faithful to him through pros- 
perity and adversity. He wished Mr. Wilder to 
arrange for their flight also. Mr. Wilder said 
Napoleon’s own safety was all he could venture to 
secure at that time; that but one vessel could be 
cleared without attracting observation. Bonaparte 
refused to leave his followers, and other plans for his 
changing places and passports for this country with 
his brother Joseph also falling through, he almost im- 
mediately surrendered himself to the officers of the 
‘‘ Bellerophon,” where his reception and subsequent 
treatment are matters of history. 





Of Talleyrand, notwithstanding his own personal 
indebtedness to him, Mr. Wilder obtained on the 
whole a sad impression, as appears in a memorandum 
made near the close of Mr. Wilder’s life :— 

‘‘Talleyrand, Prince of Benevento, crowned with 
all the earthly titles and honours which the sove- 
reigns of Europe, his contemporaries, had the power 
to bestow, and wielding for fifty years an influence 
such as no other individual of the present century 
ever attained, and possessing a fortune of thirty 
millions of francs, or six millions of dollars, was led, 
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at his approaching dissolution a few years ago, to 
pen the following declaration, which ought to demon- 
strate the folly and fallacy of imbibing an insatiable 
desire for accumulating great wealth, and aspiring to 
obtain the fading and unsatisfying honours which 
man bestows upon his fellow-man. 

‘¢ A paper was found on his table near his bed, on 
the morning of the day previous to his death, on 
which he had written by the light of the lamp,— 

‘«¢ Behold eighty-three years passed away! What 
cares, what agitation, what anxieties, what ill-will, 
what sad complications! and all without other result 
except great fatigue of body and mind, and disgust 
with regard to the past, and a profound sentiment 
of discouragement and despair with regard to the 
future.’ 

‘What an appalling commentary is this declara- 
tion, penned at the closing scene of life by one of the 
most extraordinary and distinguished men of the 
present century!” 

Reflecting on the history of Talleyrand and Napo- 
leon, Mr. Wilder adds :— 

‘* As far as my observations go, confirmed by an 
experience of eighty-three years, the great propor- 
| tion of mankind seem to be actuated by the most 
selfish motives, exhausting the energies of both body 
and mind in the accumulation of wealth, in grasping 
| at and wielding visionary power, in illusory attempts 
| to obtain earthly distinction and glory, and in 

aspiring to the evanescent honours of this world. 
To accomplish this vain achievement, what energies 
have been misdirected, what sympathies suppressed, 
what virtue betrayed, and in short, what hopes of 
future joys jeoparded and for ever annihilated! From 
the top to the bottom of the ladder of renown, what 
a weary, selfish, rapacious, impatient crowd has ever 
presented itself, with the exception of here and there 
a noble specimen of disinterested benevolence ! 

‘‘Among the millions who have yielded to the 
uncompromising ‘king of terrors,’ how vain has 
been their time-long struggle for distinction after 
death! How few among the number have reached 
the mouldering pages of history, or the brief immor- 
tality of canvas, bronze, or marble! If great nations 
of old lie prone in the dust, with all their proud 
names forgotten, or have left us but a dubious 
hieroglyph on some unmouldered brick or column, 
whereby to eke out their thousand years of empire 
or renown, what hope for us single mortals trailing 
out our little destinies ! 

‘It is but fifty-five short years ago that I saw one, 
then at the apex of earthly power and human glory, 
returning from his victory at Austerlitz, surrounded 
by the followers of his fortune and the sharers of his 
renown, and preceded by heralds at arms decorated 
with purple and gold, and exclaiming, ‘Immortal 
honours to the grand Napoleon!’ as he entered his 
capital in triumph to receive the plaudits of a vast 
and admiring people; while hundreds of thousands 
of the enthusiastic citizens of the metropolis were 
taking the carpets from their saloons and spreading 
them on the Boulevards, accompanied by hundreds 
of young ladies strewing flowers thereon for the con- 
queror’s horse to prance over during this evanescent 
ovation—and now, not one, not one who held any 
distinguished place in that memorable transaction 
lives! The conqueror and his mighty men lie low in 
the dust, their names and heroic deeds already almost 
forgotten, and they gone to the retributions of 
eternity!” 
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Original Fables. 


BY MRS. PROSSER. 





PUT TO THE PROOF. 


“ My advice, ma’am, is, never to show fear,” said a rabbit to a 
nervous friend, as they sat by their holes watching their young 
ones at play. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” answered the friend; ‘‘ but please tell me how 
one is to help it.” 

‘* By reasoning on the matter, as thus—I have a natural fear 
of the sight or sound of dogs.” 

“Oh, don’t speak of them!” said the friend, with a shiver. 

‘‘T can understand your feeling, ma’am, but I should like 
you to overcome it, thus—say to yourself, | have a natural fear 
of the sight or sound of a dog, but how do I know that if I were 
to turn and fly at one he wouldn’t run from me as I do now 
from him? How do I[ know but that it is our cowardice which 
has made dogs tyrants? Ma’am, I have thought much on this 
subject, and—” 

‘** Hush!” said the friend, cocking her ears. 

‘*What ?” asked the rabbit, with a startled look. 

“The dogs, I hear them!” said the friend, and disappeared 
ina moment into her hole, while the white tail of the philo- 
sopher vanished as quickly into hers. 

‘*Now, ma’‘am,” said the friend, peeping out of her hole 
presently, after the dogs had passed, “ 1 should have liked to 
stay to see you face the enemy, and fly at him, but I had not 
the courage ; please tell me how it came off.” 

“Ah!” sighed the philosopher, still agitated, ‘‘I got such a 
fright; I tell you what, friend, reasoning is a fine thing when 
the dogs are out of sight and hearing, but the moment they 
appear I’ll defy the strongest minded rabbit going to think of 
anything but getting into her hole!” 


NOTHING LIKE MORAL COURAGE. 


‘You look quite light and airy, miss,” said the old Castle Wall 
to the Flagstaff, which had just been painted white, and was 
going to be fastened to him as a buttress. 

‘*No weight to speak of,” said the Flagstaff, too much 
flattered with the compliment to confess that when her iron 
girdles were taken into account she was not a feather. ‘‘ You 
are very strong, I suppose; they say the rocks will fall when 
you come down ?” she added inquiringly. 

‘TI ought indeed to be as strong as the cliff I rest on, I have 
withstood the ravages of war and the elements for centuries,” 
said the old wall, proudly, though he knew very well that he 
was cracked, and that he shook occasionally on his foundation, 
being rather top-heavy. 

‘*Ah, well, | am happy in having so firm a support,” said 
the Flagstaff, conscious that she needed it, and wondering if he 
woulda’t find her a burthen. 

“ And I rejoice in so graceful a companion,” said the old 
wall, ashamed to: confess that his own weight was enough for 
him, if not too much. 

That night a heavy gale blew, and the old wall, unable to 
sustain its additional pressure, toppled over into the sea and 
carried the Flagstaff with it. 

Courage to tell the truth on either side would have saved 
both of them. 





A HINT TO MEDDLERS. 


A LITTLE white rose bloomed all by herself in a nook in the 
hedge. 

‘“Ah!” cried the wind in passing, ‘‘ what a pity you should 
be suffocated there! I will blow a hole in the hedge, and the 
breeze shall find you through it.” 

‘*T pray, sir, you will leave me as I am, I breathe well 
enough,” said the rose. 

‘*f know better,” said the wind, and rent the hedge as he 
passed on, and the boys rushed through and made her tremble 
with fear. 

‘‘You are not well placed there,” he said, as he came by 
again ; ‘1 will give you a better berth than that.” 

“TI beg you will leave me as I am, I like my place well 
enough, if it were not for the gap you made,” said the rose. 

But the wind would not listen ; he broke her stem, and she 
fell to the ground. 

“Oh, you mustn’t lie there!” he cried; ‘I will carry you to 
the spot that will suit you exactly.” 
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‘* Nay, I entreat you to let me lie and fade in this pleasant 
grass,” said the rose, beseechingly; but he canght her up, and 
whirled her on a few yards, when her petals were scattered, and 
her leafless stem was cast on the hedge. 

** How is this?” exclaimed the wind. 

‘* How is it? this is how it is,” replied the hedge; ‘there 
are some folks that are never satisfied but when they are 
meddling in other folks’ affairs: they think nobody can be happy 
except in their way; and you are one of them, and this bare 
stem is a specimen of your work.” 





“JOINING IN THE CRY WITHOUT KNOWING WHY.” 


THERE was a disturbance in the kennel; a hound had had a 
bad dream, or a sudden twinge, and he began to bark; then 
eyes opened, heads rose, ears pricked up, and the chorus in- 
creased till every throat in the pack helped in it, except an old 
hound that lay at the end. 

He watched and listened awhile, till his neighbour, noticing 
him, cried in great excitement, ‘* Why don’t you bark?” 

‘*What are you barking at?” he asked in reply. 

** At—at—I don’t know; every one else is barking,” said 
the other. 

‘*Just what I suspected,” said the old dog; ‘‘ask up the 
kennel what it is for, and if you can find out, and it’s anything 
worth barking for, let me know, it'll be time enough for me to 
bark then.” 





A HINT TO GRUMBLERS. 


‘“Wauat a noisy world this is!” croaked an old frog, as he 
squatted on the margin of the pool; ‘‘do you hear those geese 
how they screamand hiss? What do they do it for?” 

**Oh, just to amuse themselves,” answered a little field 
mouse. 
‘Presently we shall have the owls hooting, what is that 
for?” 

‘*It’s the music they like best,” said the mouse. 

‘* And those grasshoppers, they can’t go home without grind- 
ing and chirping ; why do they do that ?” 

‘*Oh, they're so happy they can’t help it,” said the mouse. 

‘*You find excuses for all; I believe you don’t understand 
music, so you like the hideous noises.” 

‘* Well, friend, to be honest with you,” said the mouse, ‘‘I 
don’t greatly admire any of them; but they are all sweet in my 
ears compared with the constant croaking of a frog!” 


SELF-HELP. 
‘‘Pray, miss, is the tide going out?” asked a shrimp of a 
cockle. 

‘*T really don’t know,” said the cockle, ‘‘ask that old crab.” 

‘*T’m afraid of him, miss,” said the shrimp. 

“Well, ask those limpets,”’ said the cockle. 

“Dear, miss, they have their backs to the sea, how can they 
tell?” said the shrimp. 

The cockle recommended him to several others, while she 
herself was making the best of her way to the water. 

The shrimp ran about, first to one, then another, getting a 
different answer from each. 

‘You see, miss, they contradict one another!” he cried, 
‘the waves come forward sometimes, sometimes they go back- 
ward, and I have had so little experience, I don’t know what to 
be at; pray advise me what to do.” 

‘Follow me, never mind asking the opinions of others ; if 
you keep on seeking the waves till you find them you are sure 
to be right,” said the cockle : ‘‘if the tide is coming in, it will 
shorten our journey ; if it’s going out, all the more need for 
exertion, lest we should be left to perish on the sands.” 


A FRIEND IN NEED IS A FRIEND INDEED. 

Tux new pier strutted into the sea, exulting in its elegance, 
beauty, and strength. 

«You see me?” she said, with a supercilious air to the old 
grey rocks beside her. 

“* Ay, we see,” responded the rocks. 

““You see my legs—so long, so strong, so graceful ? 

‘* Ay, we see.” 

“¢ You see my joints and screws, all patent ?” 

** Ay, we see, We see.” 

“You see my brilliant colours, and how I glitter in the sun? 
and you see how the people admire me as they walk up and 


down, after they have paid their penny ?”’ 
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** Ay, ay, we see it all,” said the rocks, tired of her vanity. 


‘* Now,” she began again, ‘‘ you are very grey!” 

‘* Very,” said the rocks. 

‘* And ragged!” 

** And ragged,” said the rocks. 

‘¢Old, and seamed, and rough, and tufted with sandy weeds, 
and stuck about with limpets !” 

‘* Quite true,” said the rocks. 

“Then why is it that I am ever left alone, and you have all 
the company ?’’ asked the pier. 

‘¢ When do you see it to be so?” asked the rocks. 

‘¢ When there is a good gale,” said the pier. 

** Any other time?” 

‘*Yes; when the sun is scorching overhead.” 

‘* Understand,” said the rocks, ‘‘a pier is a pretty promenade 
for half an hour’s amusement in fair weather, but when the 
storm rages or the heat overwhelms, your nage and screws, 
and joints and legs, are useless to give shelter or protection, 
so the company prefer coming for them to us, though we are 
grey, ragged, seamed, rough, and tufted with sandy weeds, and 
stuck about with limpets. A gay acquaintance is all very well, 
but something more is wanted to make a friend !” 





Che Puth of Rife. 


TRAVELLING on through life— 
Where does the trackway tend $ 
What are the paths to tread ? 
When will the journey end ? 


Setting forth at first, 

Fresh and jocund and gay, 
With a childish leap and laugh, 
*Twas an easy flowery way. 


Forward so for a while ; 

But soon the flowers begin 

To change into fruit, forbidden fruit— 
Tempting the youth to sin. 


Travelling on through life ! 

Graver and sadder grown, 

For the curse of the eating is on us now, 
And the sin has become our own. 


We have eaten the baneful thing, 

Its taste in the mouth was sweet, 

But it burnt up the soul with an ashy drought, 
And withered the heart in its heat. 


Travelling on through life! 

What does it matter where ? 

Within is the worm with its gnawing tooth, 
Without is the lurid air. 


Lo, to a Cross we come 

Where the Lord was crucified ; 

And we hear Him speak from His throne in heaven : 
‘* For you and your sin I died. 


‘* All through the way of life 

Alone I have gone before ; 

I have trod already the painfullest path, 
And opened the darkest door. 


**Turn you into my track, 

Travel the true, good way, 

Sleep through the night in its safe sure width, 
Then forward again for the day. 


‘* Ending soon you will find 

Balm for the eyes’ salt smart, 
Rest for the wearied wayworn feet, 
Love for the homesick heart.” 
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HALFPENNY Post CArps.—The new regulation for the use 
of post cards came into operation last month. Cards may be 
purchased at any post-office, stamped with the postage duty of 
one halfpenny, and are sold without any charge beyond the 
duty. Lines are ruled for the address, so that part of one side, 
and the whole of the other, may be occupied by the message. 
No envelope can be used, but where privacy is not required, 
these cards will be found a great convenience. They may be 
dropped, for example, into the post at the end of a railway 
journey, as well as used in various business transactions. 
Wrappers are also now issued, bearing the new halfpenny 
stamp for newspapers. 

THE Prusstan Fietp Post.—The Feld-Post, which is 
without any exception the greatest blessing that a government 
ever gave an army, is composed as follows:—Each corps 
darmée has a head postmaster, under whom are the following 
staff :—-Seven clerks attached to the office of the head-quarters, 
four at the head-quarters of each division, and three with the 
artillery of each corps. Besides this, he has fourteen letter- 
sorters and seventeen postillions. The head-quarter staff post 
of a corps d’armée has two waggons, one chaise, and one 
fourgon. The first ply with the letters, the second carries the 
postmaster and his second when on the march, as well as 
small parcels. In order to give additional facilities to the 
soldier to write to his friends, the authorities have issued cards 
to each regiment, on one side of which is printed, 


Feld Post Correspondez Karte. 
To 


Address, 


and on the other side the letter is written in pencil or ink. If 
in the former, it is rendered perfectly secure against being 
rubbed out by the application of a wet cloth across it, which, 
thanks to some preparation on the surface of the card, secures 
its legibility to the end of its journey. The number of letters 
sent off after a battle is almost incalculable. It is, indeed, 
calculated that every sixth person left conscious writes. In 
order that every chance of writing should be given, postillions 
ride over the field with cards and a pencil the day after the 
battle, and any wounded man who is still there can either 
write or dictate his message home. I have seen them myself 
holding up their arms to attract the postillion’s attention even 
pag they wave for the ambulance waggon.— Times Correspon- 
ence. 

HALLOWEEN AT BALMORAL CASTLE IN 1869.—As_ the 
shades of evening were closing in upon the Strath, numbers of 
torch-lights were observed approaching the Castle, both from 
the cottages on the eastern portion of the estate and also those 
on the west. The torches from the western side were probably 
the more numerous, and as the different groups gathered 
together the effect was very fine. Both parties met in front of 
the Castle, the torch-bearers numbering nearly 100. Along 
with those bearing the torches were a great many people 
belonging to the neighbourhood. Dancing was commenced by 
the torch-bearers dancing a ‘‘ Hulachan” to the lilting strains 
of the Queen’s piper. The effect was greatly heightened by the 
display of bright lights of various colours from the top of the 
staircase of the tower. After dancing for some time, the torch- 
bearers proceeded round the Castle in martial order. Having 
made the circuit of the Castle, the remainder of the torches were 
thrown in a pile, which was fed with other combustibles until 
it formed a burning mass of huge proportions, round which 
dancing was carried on. The flames of the bonfire shot up to 
an immense me illuminating the Castle wall with a ruddy 
glare, while the figures of the dancers in their agile and grotesque 
movements were shown to great advantage. Her Majesty wit- 
nessed the proceedings with apparent interest for some time, 
and the company enjoyed themselves none the less heartily 
on that account.—Dundee Advertiser. 

HEBREW AT CamBriper.—‘‘ When I went up to Cambridge 
in 1817 Hebrew was very little taught. The professor at that 
time was a chaplain on board ship, who never came up to the 
university ; indeed, he was a man of such a bad character, that 
the Master and Fellows of Trinity College allowed him ten 
shillings a week to stay away, and threatened him that if he 
ever came to the university, they would take means to get him 
expelled. But the Tyrwhitt Scholarships were established, and 
Dr. Lee, who was a very distinguished scholar, was appointed 
to the professorship. Since that time the study of Hebrew had 
been very much cultivated in the university.”—Bishop of 

landaff. 











